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WORLD-POLITICS. 

BERLIN : WASHINGTON. 



Berlin, October, 1906. 
The Congress of German Social Democrats at Mannheim ap- 
pears to have scotched, if it has not killed, the spirit of revolu- 
tionary romance which for some years past has pervaded the coun- 
cils of the party. Three years ago at Dresden, August Bebel, the 
impetuous veteran, awakened that uneasy spirit by his im- 
passioned invocation of the orthodox doctrines of Marxianism 
against the forces of political opportunism. The party had 
emerged from the turmoil of the general elections amazingly 
strong in numbers, but weak and uncertain as regards its prin- 
ciples. So, at least, it seemed to Bebel, who, in mustering the 
new group of Social Democratic deputies, discovered that the 
Old Guard of incorruptible Irreconcilables had been augmented 
by a dapper body of academicians, writers and lawyers, whose 
daily habits had little in common with the working-classes, and 
whose views inclined strongly towards compromise and coopera- 
tion, for particular purposes, with the radical Bourgeoisie. These 
" intellectual " Socialist parliamentarians disputed, where they 
did not ignore, the tactical counsels of the leader whose word was 
law with the masses; and they were bent on revising, in their 
application to practical politics, the dogmas upheld by the Marxi- 
ans. On them, accordingly, Bebel declared war to the knife. He 
mounted the party tribune at Dresden, and anathematized their 
" insidious attempts " to devitalize the revolutionary movement. 
The Congress responded, as it has never failed to do, to the fasci- 
nating vehemence of Bebel's oratory, and essayed to exorcise the 
ghost of revisionism by the formulation of a resolution in which 
homage was rendered to the cataclysmic theory promulgated by 
Marx, while all comrades were adjured to direct their labors not 
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to the reformation, but to the overthrow, of the existing capital- 
ist order of Society and to the substitution for it of the Socialist 
Eepublic. The academicians, who suddenly perceived that they 
were leaders without a following, proved their opportunism by 
denying it. Instead of quitting the party, they proclaimed their 
orthodoxy and insisted on voting for the resolution which aimed 
at their destruction. 

Bebel, none the less, deemed himself definitively triumphant. 
The debate had reinstated him as Dictator of the Masses; and he 
predicted that it would act as a "fountain of youth" on the 
further progress of the movement. The easy victory he had 
gained over the revisionists quickened his appetite for mastery, 
and in the succeeding Congresses, at Bremen and Jena, he set 
to work to subjugate the Trades-Unions, as he had previously sub- 
jugated the revisionists, to the will of the political Directorate. 
To this end, he lent his powerful influence to the propagation of 
the general strike as the most effective instrument of the pro- 
letariate in their fight for political liberty and the Socialist mil- 
lennium. The originators of this propaganda formed the so- 
called Anarcho-Socialist wing of the German party. At Jena, 
Bebel, who seemed himself to be afflicted with the Slavic disease, 
supported or seemed to support the Anarcho-Socialists in their 
ambition to bring about a German edition of the Bussian struggle. 
He delivered a firebrand speech, affirming that, in the event of a 
revolution, entire regiments would make common cause with the 
proletariate, and ended by urging the adoption of a resolution 
setting forth that " one of the most effective fighting instruments, 
designed to avert the commission of a political crime against the 
people (such as the abrogation of the principle of manhood suf- 
frage, or the restriction of the right of coalition), or to conquer 
an important fundamental right for the people, is considered by 
the Congress to be, in given circumstances, the most comprehensive 
application of the strike en masse." As the Congress never dis- 
obeys Bebel, the resolution was carried, together with a rider desig- 
nating manhood suffrage in all state elections as a " fundamental 
right " to be acquired by the people. In view of the growing agita- 
tion for the abolition of the three-class franchise in favor of 
universal manhood suffrage and of the tone and attitude of the 
Congress, which indulged in frequent panegyrics on the Kussian 
revolution, the Government and the governing classes sounded 
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a vigorous alarm, with results that were described in an earlier 
issue of the Keview. But the Trades-Unions were even more 
perturbed. 

In theory, the German Trades-Unions are politically neutral 
institutions; in reality, the vast majority of them are officered 
and manned by acknowledged " Comrades." Like the " academi- 
cians" and "intellectuals," the Union leaders, however, have 
earned for themselves the suspicious regards of the political cap- 
tains of Social Democracy and, in particular, of Bebel, who dis- 
likes their conservative and cautious spirit and their evident dis- 
inclination to risk the funds they have laboriously collected, in 
the service of Social Democratic ideals. The Trades-Unions had 
scouted as absurd the idea of "a general strike," and in a Con- 
gress held at Cologne, just prior to the Jena meeting, had issued 
a general warning to their members to refrain from all associa- 
tion with the propaganda "carried on by anarchists and people 
devoid of all practical experience of the struggle between capital 
and labor " in favor of a general cessation of work. 

The action of Bebel at Jena was a deliberate attempt to over- 
ride the authority of the Trades-Union leaders with their own 
following and to subordinate them to the Party Executive. In 
this matter, the Autocrat of the Masses proved himself a poor 
judge of human character; for, while his utterances met with the 
enthusiastic approval of the Congress, they were stubbornly op- 
posed by the Union chiefs who, being men of a calibre very differ- 
ent from that of the " academicians," declined to submit to the 
yoke, or to deliver up the vast funds entrusted to their administra- 
tion, and the interests represented by those funds, to the mercies 
of a purely political agitation. The consequence was a confusion, 
threatening disaster, in the ranks of the proletariate. Whom 
should the rank and file of the Trades-Unions follow ? — the heroes 
of their political ideals or their own officials ? It speedily became 
obvious that this distraction of feeling was exercising a disastrous 
influence on the unity of the party. The flood of Social Demo- 
cratic election successes began to ebb. At the bye-elections, the 
Socialist majorities declined or were converted into minorities. 
These ominous symptoms, combined with the ostentatious deter- 
mination of the Government to quell, with a relentless military 
hand, even the slightest disturbances of public order, at length 
gave pause to the party Directorate. Bebel and his coadjutors 
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decided to compromise. They furnished the Central Commission 
of the Trades-Unions with reassuring statements, and appeared at 
the Mannheim Congress as the outspoken opponents of Anarcho- 
Socialist schemes. As usual, the orations of Bebel constituted 
the chief feature of the Congress; they were couched in terms 
which contrasted significantly with his fanfaronade at Jena. He 
dwelt, it is true, on the saving clauses of his last year's speech 
with the object of proving that he was guilty of no inconsistency ; 
mats c'est le ton qui fait la musique, and Bebel, who last autumn 
depicted the country as being on the possible eve of revolution, 
now confessed that the capitalist order of society stood on, as yet, 
unshaken foundations He averred that the idea of "provoking 
a revolution" was alien to the spirit of the Social Democratic 
campaign ; that it was hopeless to expect the South German prole- 
tariate to set their existence at stake in order to assist the North 
German comrades to secure the suffrage; and that the general 
strike had proved a failure in Eussia and would, in present cir- 
cumstances, be fraught with worse failure in Germany. For 
" Germany," exclaimed Bebel in an admirable outburst of candor, 
"is a state which has no counterpart in the civilized world. 
Though we [the proletariate] have grown in power, the power of 
the established authorities has grown enormously, too; and this 
fact we must bear constantly in mind and frame our actions ac- 
cordingly." In other words, the man who fifteen years ago com- 
mitted himself to the definite prediction that the grand upheaval 
— the cataclysm of Marxian theory — would occur in Germany in 
the year 1896, confesses in 1906 that the forces of Social De- 
mocracy would be hopelessly worsted in an armed conflict with 
the state, and that their leaders would be criminals if they were 
to sanction the experiment. Bebel's confession formed the pre- 
lude to a declaration of peace with the Trades-Unions which had 
deprecated the general strike as a weapon which would be bound, 
if employed, to provoke street-fighting and a revolutionary strug- 
gle. He admitted that the political party, whose registered com- 
rades do not exceed four hundred thousand, cannot hope to or- 
ganize even a defensive strike en masse without the concurrence 
of the Trades-Unions, whose membership rolls number one and a 
half million. The upshot of this admission was a formal resolu- 
tion affirming, with an egregious disregard of actual fact, that no 
discrepancy existed between the attitude of the Unions at Cologne 
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and of the Congress at Jena, and that the Party Directorate 
should "confer with the Unions as soon as it shall consider a 
strike en masse to be necessary." Every conceivable satisfaction 
was rendered to the Trades-Unions. Bebel, and with him, of course, 
the Congress, disowned — a unique occurrence — the official party 
theorist and Marxian high-priest, Kautsky, who demanded the 
adoption of a statement defining Social Democracy " as the high- 
est and most complete form of the proletariate class-fight," and 
declaring that no " movement of the proletariate " (meaning the 
Trades-Unions) can "adequately fulfil its function unless it is 
informed with the spirit of Social Democracy." Both this and 
another proposition to the effect that the Trades-Unions must 
submit in all fundamental questions to the authority of the Con- 
gress were rejected without a vote; and in their stead was ac- 
cepted a diplomatic acknowledgment that the " Unions are in- 
dispensably necessary to the work of improving the well-being of 
the working-man within the framework of the capitalist society," 
and that they are indeed "not less necessary than the Social 
Democratic Party, which is charged with the function of conduct- 
ing the fight for the elevation of the working-classes and for their 
equal rights with the other classes of society in the political do- 
main." 

With these resolutions and the explanations by which they were 
accomplished, the Congress has definitely dissociated itself from 
the extremists who, with Bebel's temporary assistance, had suc- 
ceeded in impregnating the party councils with a vague and ro- 
mantic longing for a more exhilarating form of class battle than 
that which is waged at the polling-booths and in the parlia- 
mentary arena. The return of eighty Social Democratic deputies 
to the Beichstag in 1903 on the basis of a three-million vote had 
engendered a feeling, to which subsequent events in Bussia gave 
a passing impetus, that the political power actually exercised by 
the party was disproportionately small and insignificant when 
contrasted with its resources, and that the constitutional agita- 
tion, if it were to find expression in tangible results, required the 
assistance of a policy of demonstration and revolutionary menace. 
Fortunately for the party, Bebel, whose influence is supreme, has 
recognized the futility of this feeling, and with a heroic contempt 
for personal consistency has suppressed it, without apparently 
sacrificing any of the halo which surrounds him in the eyes of the 
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multitude. His action is a practical deduction from the trend of 
events since 1903, which has plainly demonstrated that, as "an 
aggressively revolutionary party," Social Democracy cannot count 
upon the united support even of the working-classes, to say noth- 
ing of those bourgeois voters who, at the polling-booth, subscribe 
to the Socialist ticket, not because they believe in the economic 
tenets of Marx, but because they desire to intimidate the Imperial 
Government into pursuing a path of liberal reform. It is not 
improbable that 1907 will see the Empire in the throes of a pre- 
mature general election; and, in the contemplation of that not 
unlikely eventuality, the Socialist leaders have grown suddenly 
conscious of the advantages of parliamentary power, which it has 
been the fashion in recent years to decry, and of the imperative 
necessity, if the successes of 1903 are to have a happy sequel, of 
eschewing all superfluous issues in order to restore unity to the 
ranks of the Democracy. Outwardly, at all events, that unity has 
been established by the Mannheim resolutions ; and, in the coming 
year, the party will consequently be free to concentrate its energies 
on the perfection of its electioneering machinery. If the signs 
of the times are not deceptive, its future conduct will be "re- 
visionist " in practice, if revolutionary in theory. The Mannheim 
Congress, in fact, signifies that, notwithstanding Dresden, the 
party is growing ripe for practical political work within the ex- 
isting system of society, much as it may seek to hide the fact be- 
hind a menacing mask of revolutionary Marxian theory. 

When Prince von Biilow returns to his official residence in 
Berlin next month, the political and parliamentary season will 
be in full swing. Six months have elapsed since the dramatic 
fainting fit which the Chancellor suffered in the debating 
hall of the Eeichstag; and, though in the mean time the 
Emperor has announced that in November Prince von Biilow 
will resume his duties in their entirety, doubts continue to be ex- 
pressed as to whether his health is sufficiently restored to justify 
him in retaining the reins of office for any considerable period. 
Men in the position of Prince von Biilow are, moreover, subject 
to other than mere physical maladies; and, while the country 
has listened with interest to the Monarch's panegyric on the 
services rendered by Bismarck's third successor to the Empire 
and to the cause of European peace, it has not forgotten that a 
similar eulogy in the case of Count von Caprivi was followed in 
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a few short months by that Chancellor's retirement. Prince von 
Biilow, before his illness, had effected a settlement of most of 
the problems of internal legislation that were awaiting solution — 
under his guidance the Navy, Tariff, Finance, Prussian School 
and Military Pensions Bills have been rendered into law. In 
consequence of these successes, he is, in the cynical language of 
German politicians, no longer indispensable. He might have re- 
tired in the spring, despite the criticisms which his foreign policy 
had evoked, amid the sympathetic acclamations of his countrymen 
and a reputation for sound statesmanship. But he missed his 
chance of a good stage exit, and the opportunity will not easily 
recur. He has, it is true, scored an excellent political stroke by 
the selection of Herr Dernburg, the "American" financier, to 
reorganize the administration of the Colonies; but, on the other 
hand, he has lost heavily in prestige by his futile quarrel with 
General von Podbielski, the Prussian Minister of Agriculture. 
For years Prince von Biilow has been credited with the design of 
finding a successor to that Agrarian Minister, who has contributed 
more than any of his colleagues to swell the volume of political 
discontent by his "frankness" in proclaiming that his duty 
is to care for the welfare, not of the community at large, but 
of the agricultural interest. But General von Podbielski was able 
to regard the Chancellor's thinly veiled hostility with amused 
tolerance, owing to the intimacy of his relations with the Em- 
peror, with whom he habitually plays " Skat." In the course 
of the past summer, however, the jovial Minister was gravely 
compromised by the report that he was financially interested in a 
firm of Government contractors who had succeeded in inducing 
the Colonial Department to enter into a questionable and certain- 
ly unbusinesslike arrangement with them. It was alleged that 
the weight of von Podbielski's name had sealed the notorious con- 
tract, and that, even if this were not the case, the Minister had 
sinned against the most sacred traditions of his office by his in- 
dulgence in investments which derived advantages from his as- 
sociation with the Government. As revelation followed revela- 
tion regarding the dealings of the implicated firm with the in- 
competent Department for the Colonies, a storm of public indig- 
nation broke over the Minister's head; and Prince von Biilow 
profited by the opportunity to demand explanations from General 
von Podbielski. These the General gave in a letter couched in his 
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customary slipshod epistolary manner. The Chancellor inter- 
preted the letter as a request on the part of the Minister of 
Agriculture to be allowed to resign — a request which he im- 
mediately communicated to the public through the medium of the 
semiofficial press. General von Podbielski, to the general sur- 
prise, promptly denied the allegation of the Chancellor and de- 
clared that he had not resigned. There for two months the matter 
has rested. Prince von Biilow has not resigned, and at the mo- 
ment of writing General von Podbielski is the guest of his sov- 
ereign at his hunting-lodge in East Prussia. The General has 
played his cards admirably, and has succeeded in convincing the 
Emperor that, Prince von Biilow notwithstanding, the attacks 
directed against him were in reality aimed at the personal friend 
of the Monarch. It is in this fashion that questions of high 
political moment are too frequently decided in Germany; and 
Prince von Biilow is censured universally for his failure to in- 
sist either on the immediate resignation of his subordinate, which 
he erroneously announced, or on the acceptance of his own resig- 
nation as Chancellor. 



Washington, "November, 1906. 
In the Federal capital, as elsewhere, the outcome of the elec- 
tions held on November 6th is, of course, considered from two 
points of view — first, the immediate effect produced on the next 
House of Bepresentatives, and, secondly, the ultimate effect which 
it is likely to have on the National Conventions of 1908, with 
regard both to candidates and platforms. That the Republican 
majority in the House should have been cut down from 112 to 
about 62 is not in the least surprising; for, although the Re- 
publicans have retained control of that chamber since 1896, it 
had previously been a common occurrence for the party in power 
to lose preponderance in the House of Bepresentatives in non- 
Presidential years. Thus, two years after Mr. Cleveland's phe- 
nomenal victory in 1892, a Republican Speaker was chosen. If 
the details of the recent elections be analyzed, they justify the 
belief that the Republicans might have met with a similar re- 
verse this year, had they not made Mr. Roosevelt's personality 
the pivotal issue. The President himself asked the voters to give 
him a Republican House, in order that he might be upheld in his 
campaign against oppressive corporations. That advantage 
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the Republicans will not possess in 1908, if Mr. Roosevelt persists 
in Ms determination not to accept another nomination. 

If, from the national contest for ascendency in the House of 
Representatives, we turn to the competition for State offices, we 
find not a few indications of a popular revulsion in favor of 
Democracy. The Democrats elected Governors in Rhode Island, 
Minnesota and North Dakota; and, had they not been disabled 
by the incubus of Hearstism, they would probably have been 
equally successful in Massachusetts, California and New York. 
The returns from the old Bay State show that, if Moran, the rep- 
resentative of Hearstism, could have been persuaded to stand 
aside in favor of Mr. Whitney, or of ex-Governor Douglas, the 
former possibly, and the latter almost certainly, would have se- 
cured the Governorship. In California, the votes cast for Lang- 
don, the Hearst candidate, prevented Bell, the regular Democratic 
nominee, from being elected Governor. In New York, the fact 
that almost every nominee for a State office on the Democratic 
ticket, except Hearst, who headed it, seems to have been suc- 
cessful, goes far to prove that, if the Republicans had nominated 
Higgins or Bruce for the Governorship, and if a decent and 
popular Democrat had bef- put forward at Bxiffalo, the latter 
would have obtained a considerable plurality. The difference 
between the vote cast for Hearst and that given to other Demo- 
cratic nominees for State offices may seem, at the first glance, to 
measure the number of Democrats who refused to be bound by 
the bargain which assured to the candidate of the Independence 
League the endorsement of the Democratic State Convention. 
As a matter of fact, many of the Democrats, who held that Hearst 
was the nominee, not of the Buffalo Convention, as it came from 
the people, but of the law-breaking committee on contested seats, 
are believed to have voted, not a split ticket, but a straight Re- 
publican ticket. Be that as it may, the repudiation of Hearst 
by the Empire Commonwealth should plainly, on the face of 
the returns, be credited to Democrats, though Mr. Hughes made a 
gallant fight on his own behalf. Whether he will be put for- 
ward by his own State as a candidate for the next Republican 
nomination for the Presidency depends obviously on the use 
which he shall make of his opportunities during his term of 
office. If it be assumed that the Republican National Convention 
will meet in June, 1908, he will then have been Governor about a 
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year and five months, and will have greatly enhanced, or much 
impaired, his political reputation. Whether Mr. Hearst will 
succeed in controlling the New York delegation to the next 
Democratic National Convention depends largely on the main- 
tenance of his alliance with Tammany Hall, which is by no 
means assured. It is true that Tammany Hall owes, or thinks it 
owes, to its combination with the Independence League the elec- 
tion of its State Senators and Assemblymen, and of all but one 
of the nominees on its judiciary ticket. It must, at the same 
time, recognize that Hearst will never have a better chance to 
carry New York than he had this year, and that his availability 
will be weakened daily as Democrats comprehend the damage 
which he inflicted on their party. Not only do they justly im- 
pute to him the loss of the Governorship in New York, but they 
hold that, but for him, they might have had a chance of carry- 
ing the Legislature of that State. To him also they are war- 
ranted in ascribing the failure of Democratic candidates to ob- 
tain the Governorship in Massachusetts and California, and their 
failure to elect judges and a sheriff in Chicago. They cannot help 
looking on Hearst as a Jonah who must be thrown overboard if 
the Democratic ship is to have a prosperous voyage in 1908. 

About the effect produced on the New York campaign by the 
remarkable speech which Secretary Eoot delivered at Utica on 
November 1st, opinions are not unanimous, some holding that 
the President's interposition in a State contest was likely to 
repel many voters who otherwise might have been inclined to 
support Hughes. The great majority of observers, however, think 
that the case made for interference this year was incomparably 
stronger than that which was presented in 1882, when President 
Arthur interposed to obtain the nomination to the Governorship 
of New York for Judge Polger, his Secretary of the Treasury. 
No one at that time could pretend that the public welfare would 
suffer from the election of a Democratic Governor, but this year 
the election of Hearst would have meant the triumph of the 
malignant and abhorrent forces evoked by persistent and sinister 
appeals to the passions of jealousy and envy. The logical, if not 
the actual, outcome of the spirit of class hatred engendered by 
the Hearst publications is assassination, and the preponderant 
conviction is that President Roosevelt and Secretary Eoot were 
justified in pointing out the fact. Nor can it, on the whole, be 
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doubtful that the stern accusation launched at TJtica had much 
to do with Hearst's failure to keep pace with his companions on 
the Democratic ticket. The only answer made to the charge by 
Hearst himself or on his behalf was the assertion, uttered late 
on the evening of November 5th, that Czolgolz, the assassin of 
McKinley, could not have been influenced by the Hearst publica- 
tions, inasmuch as he could not read English. The assertion is 
scarcely credible, for the reason that Czolgolz was born in this 
country, and, for a time, at all events, attended its common 
schools. At any rate, the fact remains that Czolgolz was neither 
blind nor deaf; and that, consequently, he could see the carica- 
tures, and have read to him the editorials, in the Hearst news- 
papers. 

If it be considered by and large, the result of this year's elec- 
tions must be deemed to have put an end to Hearst's chance of 
obtaining the Democratic nomination for the Presidency. Who 
will be put forward by the Democracy is not so clear, for the 
objection to Mr. Bryan's proposal that trunk railways shall be 
owned and operated by the Federal Government has lost none 
of its validity. Close observers of the drift of public opinion 
believe that, if that project were made a pivotal issue in 1908, 
its advocates would meet with an overwhelming defeat. With 
both Bryan and Hearst eliminated, the field would be open for 
the selection of an upright and eminent Democrat from the walks 
of private life, who, though no professional politician, is known 
to be thoroughly grounded in political history, and in the study 
and application of sound political principles — like President 
Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton University. Nor can it truthfully 
be said that the Democratic party is destitute of experienced states- 
men and jurists of great ability and high character. As regards 
the issues on which the next Presidential contest is likely to turn, 
there are indications in the results of the elections just concluded 
that the people will force tariff revision to the front, unless the 
Bepublican party itself shall make a sincere and effective move- 
ment in that direction during the first or long session of the 
Sixtieth Congress. It is at present hard to see how, if Mr. 
Roosevelt is not a nominee in 1908, it will be possible for the 
Republicans to make the anti-trust campaign an issue, as the 
President's trust-curbing policy has received cordial and sturdy 
support from the Democratic minority in Congress. 



